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Giant size 


You've seen television. Now vou'll see 


it in its finest form—giant projections of 
special events, transmitted only to 
theatres on private wires or radio beams 


to make movie-going better than ever! 


Success of the system comes from a re- 
markable RCA kinescope, and something 
new in projection lenses. The kinescope, 
developed at RCA Laboratories, is in prin- 
ciple the same as the one on which you see 
regular telecasts. But it is small—only a few 


inches in diameter—and produces images 


New RCA Theatre Television System projects 15 x 20 foot pictures of television programs. 


of high brilliance. These are magnified to 
15x20 feet by a “Schmidt-type” lens system 
like those used in the finest astronomical 
telescopes. 

Because of its size and shape, the new pro- 
jector is referred to by engineers as the “barrel.” 
It’s already going into theatres, where you'll 
be seeing giant television—shot from a barrel. 
See the latest wonders of radio, television, and 
electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
19th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Radio City, New York. 


elevision— shot trom a Barre!” 


The same research laboratories 
which developed RCA’s new theatt 
television system also give you big 
brilliant pictures on 1951 RCA 
Victor home receivers. 


RADIC CORPORATION + AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision 
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MEDICINE 


Life Saving D 


rugs 


Many lives of soldiers may be preserved by new anti- 
blood clotting drugs in case of wounds, heart disease or 
frostbite. One to be taken by mouth foreseen. 


> ANTI-BLOOD clottin 


many or oul 


di ugs mlday save 
hghting men 
threatened by fatal blood clots after wounds 


’ 
s 


the lives o 


or in case of heart disease, Dr. Irving S. 
Wright of Cornell University Medical Col 
lege declared at the meeting of the Asso 
ciation of Military Surgeons in New York. 

In the future, soldiers may also be pro 
tected against loss of a foot or other part 
hrough frostbite. This will depend on de 
elopment of an anti-clot drug which can 
be taken by mouth and will produce its 
effect 


1 ’ | } } > 
not at all unlikely in the light of recen 


within an hour. Such a drug is 


developments,” Dr. Wright declared. 
Drugs now used to treat conditions in 
which blood clots threaten to or actually do 
obstruct blood vessels are heparin, dicumarol 
ind Tromexan. Other new ones, now un 


der study, are BL-5, phenylindanedione and 
Paritol. 
Accidental 


programs as well as wat 


injuries in combat training 
wounds and op 
erations are likely to increase the occurrence 
} 


} hlel , | | } ° at 
of th ombopniebditis, the Dlood-clotin-the 


veins condition, Dr. Wright pointed out. 
The soldier who is not treated with suit 
ble anti-blood clot drug when he develops 
this condition in the saphenous veins in the 
eg has a 30% to 50% chance of suffering 
he lungs, Dr. Wright reported 
ie has a 20% chance of having 


With correct anti-clotting treatment, the 
isk of the first clot on the lungs is re 
luced to five percent and the risk of 
leath five-tenths percent. 
Among the most common operations re 
juired by war, Dr. Wright pointed out, 1s 
repair of connections between an artery 
nd a vein brought on by a penetrating 
vound. The variety of these is infinite as 
to type and location and often taxes the 
ngenuity of the most skillful surgeon. To 
t best results in such cases, a team trained 


n the use of the anti-clotting drugs should 


follow the patient 


- 


tter 


through his operation and 


service are also liable 
Wright stated. Thou 
ands developed rheumatic heart disease in 
World War II. Many of these have or will 


levelop the serious condition called auricu 


Men in military 
to heart disease, Dr. 


ir fibrillation and some will develop clots. 
f 
The use of anti-clotting drugs, notably 
long-time treatment with dicumarol, will 
prevent, in almost every case of fibrillation, 
the formation of clots within the heart and 
P| - - » 
heir release as emboli that are carried on 
; } t blood vessels elsewhere he 
Oo ovstruct Dilood vessels elsewhere in the 
ody. 


This, Dr. 


Wright declared, is the only 


form of treatment which will attack this 


prooiem with any degree ot success 
As proof he cited a series of more than 


ed with dicumarol while 


100 patients trea 
up and about for from one to five years, 


‘Notable 


ss : 
single death from hemor 


} 


1 total of over 400 patient years. 


Success Without 


rhage” has been obtained with this group 
This type o eatment, however, must | 
ried out only when it is carefully con 
TY ed. he Wal ned 

More than 800 soldiers under 40 years old 
died of the serious heart condition called 


coronary thrombosis with myocardial in 
farction during World War Il, Dr. Wrigh 
ee ] 


repo ted ] } total ol il] Wes who aeve 
. all ag 


ypped this condition would run into many 


from this condition can 
be reduced one-third by the use of ant 
lotting drugs 


Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 
PHYSICS 
Everything Is Going Up; 
Even Speed of Light 


> BETTER AIMING of ship’s guns by 
adar is expected to result trom the use of 


value for the 


a new speed of light an 
nounced in Stanford, Cali 

The new value, 299,789.3 kilometers pet 
second, (approximately 186,280 miles pet 
second) is about 13 kilometers per second 
faster than the general 


l possible 


ally accepted figure. 
Stantord claims error, plus ol 
! i ‘ | ‘ | 
minus, of only four-tenths of a kilomete: 
] ] } ] . 
per second. This claimed error is much 


smaller than differences in the various 


values for the speed of light found by other 
investigators 

The recently announced value is spurring 
scientists to furth experiments to set this 
fundamental unit with a margin of error 


that leaves no room for doubt within prac 


tical limits as to the correct figure. 

Many measurements of the velocity of 
light using visible light have been made, 
each investigator generally claiming a high 
degree of accuracy. The differences between 
ie results obtained, however, far exceed 
exper! 
menters. Reconciliation of these various de 


the limits of accuracy set by the 


terminations 1s 1 matter ol great concern 
to physicists 

Radar uses the time taken by radio waves 
to travel to an object and back to determine 
its distance. Radio waves differ from light 
waves only in their wave length and’ it is 
assumed that both travel at the same speed. 

Recently scientists have measured radio 


November 18, 1950 





waves, instead of light waves, to find the 


velocity of light. Dr. Kees Bol and William 
J. Barclay, under the supervision of Dr. 
Edward Ginzton, all of Stanford Univer 
sity here, did the major part of the research 
work leading to the announcement. 

Their results are in very close agreement 
with the recently reported value of 299,792.5 
kilometers per second announced by Drs 
L. Essen and A. C. Gordon-Smith of Brit 
un’s National Physical Laboratory. Possible 
error in this figure is, they claim, plus or 
minus three kilometers per second. 


Both the British and American scientists 


obtained their values by measuring the 
resonant frequency of a short, cylindrical 
tube. A radio wave sent down this tube is 
reflected back and forth between the two 
ends. When the time of travel between the 
ends equals the time interval between the 
following waves, an electrical resonance is 


SS 


built up. This can be detected with very 
high precision. 
Resonant 


frequency for sound can_ be 


demonstrated by holding a vibrating tuning 
fork over a tube of such length that its 
natural pitch is th same as that ot the 
tuning fork. This is analagous in principle 


mining the new 


to the system used for det 


speed of lig! 


Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 
MEDICINE 
Coffee Doesn’t Shorten 
Lifespan—in Rats 
> I 


rats, they can drink all the coffee they want 


MEN and women react like white 


without shortening their lives any. The 
women, in fact, might even gain a_ littl 


] we ike 
onger fire, 


This ts suggested by experiments reported 


MEASURES LIGHT SPEED—Dr. 
Edward Ginzton is showing the cylin- 
der used in Stanford University ex- 
periments to obtain a more accurate 
measurement of the speed of light. 
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by Dr. Clive M. McCay of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s animal nutrition laboratory at the 
onference on nutrition at Yale University 
From animal studies also comes the sug 
gestion that powdered brewer's yeast and 
the pulp left 
citrus juices might help many older persons 
uffering from habitual constipation. 


from making tomato and 


Bread, important in the diets of older peo 
ple as well as children and those who carry 
lunches, should be made more nourishing. 
It should also be studied, Dr. McCay de 

red, with the view of helping prevent 
the widespread affliction of constipation 

About four percent of the calories con 
umed by the average American consists of 


ilcoholic beverages, Dr. McCay reported, 
idding that he found it hard to believe his 
vn hgures on this. 

The coffee-drinking white rats in_ his 


CONSERVATION 


Science News Letter for November 18, 1950 


laboratory lived all their lives with coffee, 
made fresh each day, as the only fluid they 
drank. Their lives were not shortened, and 
in one experiment the females seemed to 
have a “significantly lengthened” lifespan. 

Rats have also been induced to drink 
about one-fifth of their body weight in 
water per day for a whole lifetime. This 
would be comparable to the drinking of 
about 15 quarts of water daily by a man. 
Such copious drinking neither shortened 
nor lengthened the life of the rats. 

Old people themselves, whether living at 
home or in homes for the aged or mental 
institutions, can ‘help scientists learn much 
about how they should eat, Dr. McCay 
said. The oldsters, he thinks, would gladly 
serve as human guinea pigs, because it 
would relieve their boredom if for no other 


reason. 
Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 


Acts to Protect Wildlife 


International Union for the Protection of Nature has 
just held biennial general assembly at Brussels. Union's 
commission will aid projects for education. 


> PROTECTING birds, animals, plants 
ind their living environment, as well as 
other renewable natural resources, in widely 
separated areas of the world is one of the 
prime objectives of the International Union 
for the Protection of Nature, whose biennial 
general assembly at Brussels has just been 
attended by leading American experts, 
along with delegates and observers from 34 
countries. 

The union’s commission on conservation 
education to be headed by Dr. Ira N 
Gabrielson, president of the Wildlife Man 
agement Institute, will aid proposed school 
education in 


Belgian Congo, 


conservation 
India, the 


projec ts for 
France, Italy, 
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How can amebic dysentery be prevented? p 
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intestine? p. 326. 
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U. S. Geological Survey; p. 323, Stanford University; p. 325, 
British Information Service; p. 327, Libbey-Owens-Ford. 


and the Kingdom of Tonga in the Pacific. 

Dr. Harold J. Coolidge, the U. S. vice 
president of the Union and executive secre 
tary of the Pacific Science Board of the Na 
tional Research Council, was a senior dele 
gate in the American group that attended 
the conference. Others were Richard West 
wood, president of the American Nature 
Association, L. A. Walford of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Victor Cahalane 
of the U. S. National Park Service, Cor- 
nelius Crane of Friends of the Land, H. 
W. Glassen of the Michigan Department of 
Conservation. 

In 1952 the next international assembly 
of the International Union for the Protec- 





What medicinal value do brewer's yeast and 
tomato pulp have? p. 324. 


MICROBIOLOGY 


How are fabrics tested for mildew resist- 
ance? p. 


PHYSICS 
How fast does light travel? p. 323. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


What are some of the needs of Puerto Rican 
children? p. 327. 








tion of Nature will be held for the first 
time in the Western Hemisphere on the in 
vitation of the government of Venezuela at 


Caracas. 
Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 


Helicopter service carrying mail between 
the roof of a Chicago postoffice and the 
city’s principal airport has now completed 
what is pronounced a successful year. 
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Alaska Defense Discussed 


Problems of this northern territory, close to Russia, 


engage the attention of scientists. ‘‘Permafrost’’ presents 


one of the toughest problems. 


> RESEARCH for the defense of Alaska, 
vital strategic area only 50 miles from Rus 
sian territory, was discussed in Washington 
by more than 300 scientists attending the 
first Alaskan Science Conference, sponsored 
by the National Academy of Sciences. 


, 
Thousand-foot Frozen Layer 

“Permafrost,” the underlying earth layer 
Mf the Alaskan Arctic which never thaws, 
is one of the toughest problems facing sci 
entists and engineers, the conference was 
told. 

In certain localities the permanently 
frozen layer extends downward to at least 
1,020 feet below the surface, Dr. Gerald 
R. MacCarthy, of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey reported. This discovery was made in 
studies of oil wells drilled for the Navy in 
World War II. Thermal cables were low 
ered as far as 2,400 feet. Scientists are now 
ready, Dr. MacCarthy said, to sink their 
instruments even deeper, down to 6,000 feet 
nto the earth. 

From these studies, Dr. Louis L. Ray of 
the Geological Survey said, will come better 
inderstanding of Alaskan vegetation and 
farming problems, soil, drainage, water, sup 


plies, and construction work done over 


} 


permafrost—a problem vital to military de 


fense of Alaska. 


Caribou Almost Extinct 

Thanks to a combination of wolves and 
game-hungry natives armed with _high- 
powered rifles, Alaska’s “millions” of cari 
you no longer exist, Dorr D. Green, chief 
of predator control in the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, told the conference. 

Game herds have been reduced far below 
iny possibility of spontaneous recovery, he 
said, and can be maintained only by care- 
ful wildlife management methods. One of 
the most promising of these is wolf 
poisoning with baits soaked in fetid seal 
oil, 

Wildlife found 
that valuable fur animals, such as mink, 
ytter, marten and weasel, turn up their 
noses at such fare, but wolves are strongly 


attracted by the evil smelling bait. 


Service scientists have 


Dogs Carry Worms 

An embargo against any shipment of 
Arctic dogs to the United States was recom- 
mended by Dr. Everett L. Schiller of the 
U. S. Public Health Service in Anchorage. 
Tapeworm infections carried by 
well as wolves, Alaskan foxes, voles and 
other mammals are a serious health prob 
lem in the territory, he said. 

Huskies and other sledge dogs are an ap 
parent reservoir of tapeworms which can 


dogs as 


cause internal tumors when transmitted to 
human beings. 


Archaeological Sites Rifled 


Serious damage to Alaskan archaeologi 
cal sites is being done by Eskimos digging 
for ivory and U. S. soldiers and sailors hunt 
ing for curios, Prof. Frederica de Laguna, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
told the conference. Records of fast-vanish 
ing native cultures are being endangered, 
she warned, despite a 44-year-old law pro 
viding legal protection to such sites against 
vandalism. 


College anthropologist, 


Forecast Volcanic Eruptions 


The possibility that volcanic eruptions 


can be forecast with accuracy is being 
studied in Alaska, Dr. Joel H. Swartz of 
the U. S. Geological Survey reported. Par 


ticularly in the Aleutians, volcanos are a risk 
to military and civilian installations. Ex 
periments in predicting approaching erup 
tions by instruments which pick up earth 
quake tremors are | 
mic stations have already been set up on 
Adak and Great Sitkin Islands in the 
Aleutians, where measurements of “ground 
tilt” and magnetism 


being made. Three seis 


are also being tested 


is possible eruption indicators. 


Salt Varies in Ice 

You cannot tell the thickness of Arctic 
ice by use of electrical equipment like that 
employed in prospecting operations. Resis- 
tivity of ice to direct current varies with the 
temperature of the ice and with how much 
salt is in the ice, William J. Dichtel and 
George A. Lundquist, of the U. S. Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, told the scientists. 


» A quick method of finding ice thickness 


is important to many of the Armed Forces’ 
naval and aerial operations. The two scien 
tists said also that temperature varies with 
the thickness of the ice and that there is 
a great variation in the amount of salt in 
different parts of the ice. 


Cortisone for Eye Ill 
famous 
promises to contro] the major eye disease 
in the native populations of the Arctic 
circle and to prevent the blindness it 
causes. 


arthritis remedy, 


Cortisone, 


Cases in which this hormone drug 
brought dramatic recoveries in 24 to 48 
hours, instead of 10 days to three weeks 
or longer, were reported by Drs. Milo H. 
Fritz of Anchorage, Alaska, and Phillips 
Thygeson of San Jose, Calif., to the Alaskan 
Science Conference in Washington. 
The eye disease is called phlyctenular 
keratoconjunctivitis. Little blister-like bumps 
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that come in crops attack the lining of the 
eyeball and lids and scar the cornea. Eye 
sight is impaired by the scars and in some 
cases is lost entirely. 

The cause of the disease is not known. 
The best theory at present is that it comes 
from an allergy to the -coducts of the TB 


germ. 

While cortisone can b ‘sed to stop the 
acute attack of the dis and prevent 
scarring of the eye cor! 1 blindness, 
full control of the diseas. not come 


until tuberculosis is eliminated. 
Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 


PHYSICS 
Physics Nobel Prize 
For Meson Research 


> PROBING the inner secrets of atoms to 
find out more about how they are made 
brought Dr. Cecil F. Powell of 
University the 1950 Nobel Prize in physics. 

Mesons are the tiny elusive particles 
formed when cosmic rays smash an atom 
to bits and in cyclotrons. Their life is short, 
measured in millionths of a second. They 
are considered key particles of the atom, 


perhaps holding the secret of its binding 


sristo] 


force. 

For his method of photographing these 
nuclear processes and his discoveries about 
mesons, Dr. Powell received the prize. 

One of the photographic emulsions that 
Dr. Powell 
contains eight times as much silver bromide 
as older emulsions. This aids in magnifying 
the path of a particle on the photographic 
plate. The emulsion is also loaded with 
tracks left by 


developed in his laboratories 


1 
} 


boron, which prevents the 
the particle from fading. 
By studying meson tracks on plates ex- 
posed on mountain tops or suspended from 
balloons soaring miles above the earth, scien 
tists are learning about the different types of 
mesons, their masses and other facts ex- 





DR. CECIL F. POWELL 
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! ig on ratu 16 kinds of mesons. Dr. Powe nend 
d tha ve Russians do further experiments 


Dr. P ged R ian to reduc tatistical 
ring c ( of a n obse tion nd to gi SVE 
f ons. Two Russian scien nswer as to whether the many kinds of 
t 1 lett o Nature, Britis ( narticles thev claimed really existed 
it ey | 1 de ted Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 


MEDICINE 


Two Feet of Guts Enough 


Body adapts to loss of most of small intestine by 
enlarging diameter of remnant and by colon’s assuming 
some absorptive functions. 


> YO! get ng pretty w lowaday uction and extensi\ gangrene of the 
, ) foot or two of vour small intestine. The otl is an American 

é r Oo u yn d woman who had intestin ulcers and in 

’ flan tion with many ul« Each 1 

r one thing proved irg tained ut of nall imtestin 
od plasn give you ‘ [here were three principal ways the body 
, irvive an operation to ympensated for the loss of the greater 
remo } \ your small intestine \s part of the intestin 

rgan WwW At first it was impossible for the body 


to get enough nourishment yy ordinary 
nployed 


routes; feeding was ¢ 


continue iving, so artihk 
: , , 


yr Att ll, the small But in time the remaining fragment of 
estin t wgan which is responsible small intestine expanded in diameter, in 
for absorbing 1 ourishment for the body creasing the absorption surface and the 
| on , al on d to illow digested cap citv of the ibbr ted organ to pass 
vod ce nts to pass through and into nourishment 
oO trea vhich distributes this Second. the umed so t] 
, hment to whole body. sorptive functions of the small intestin 
: a \ i Too Oo two ol this importan ] ( t} gl ) This 
in I ns to handle the trafic of di oss Was great immediately aft operation 
tood, » in the body po ibly get As t body be< im< idaptec h l 
ug nou! I if t } \ r, there was son l S 
pi 1d t remarkable nn g ling off somewhat below norn 
} } OV dapts itself to the pre-ope! t higul Witl th li 
id ubject of a report in veight nouris! n quirements were 
GC ROED GY entists in { lu , | mopatible with the capa 
. { l s he 2) ot Me 11K l ¢ nt } 


Ha Institut Medical R M wld ha I veal \ 
Austra ) y su operation, bu 
| DO! part of study which Dr bo ymparatively normal | 
con \lthausen, professor of medicine in | poin vit that th Australian mal 
Cali ,1n on, has been conduct ow 1s continuing ; nom occupation 
gy for | years. D Althausen’s col ilor on coastal steamer, and he 
rucs V Dr. Kahn Uvevama, of Cali t regu food of the ship’s mes 
id Dr. R. K. Doig and Miss S The American housewife ca for family 
Weiden, of A garden nd considers slight 
| tists ret t two cases. Une is an ntestinal instability | only problem 
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MEDICINE 


Leprosy Germ Cultivated 


Organism from blood of leprosy patients, believed 
to be the cause of the disease, now reported grown outside 
the human body. 
> A GERM from 
tients, 


dreaded disease, has now been grown out been 
side the human body. 


the blood of leprosy pa If confirmed by other scientists, this will 
the leprosy germ has 
human 
many years have at 


believed to be the cause of this be he first time that 


cultivated outside the body, 


+ 


though scientists for 


been accomplished by 
Alexander Jackson, Rosenwald 
research fellow at Cornell Medical College 
for the past three and a half years. Di 
researchers may have 


Jackson thinks other 
] 
‘rm successfully but 


different form in 


grown the leprosy g 


not recognized it in the 
er 
which she finds it grows outside the body 
Work with the p!ecomorphic form of T] 
germs, which al distant cousins of ley 
' , — 
rosy get ed Dr. Jackson to study ley 
osy from this angle 
: :; 
Material, called lepromin, prepared fr. 


Dr. Jackson’s pure growths of leprosy gern 


has been injected into the skin of lepro 
icuuions as ti 
leprosy sku 
to confirm Dr. Jackson 
vat she has actually grown the ley 


The lepromi: 


patients. It gave the same 1 


promin ordinarily used fo 
tests. This seems 


rosy germs outside the body. 


ordinarily used is obtained from leprou 
1odules of patients and is crude materia 


containing other things besides lepromin 

Dr. Jackson has injected her cultivate 
germs into mice. After eight months, 
equivalent to 20 years in man’s life, th 
skin very 
sores in ‘human leprosy. Skin test 


mice developed sores on their 
like the 
of these animals with lepromin obtained 
trom the U. S. Leprosarium at Carville, 
La., gave reactions indicating that the mic 
had eprosy. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Diels-Alder Reaction 
Gains Nobel Prize 


> AN IMPORTANT chemical 


reaction 


rinated by two German chemists Drs 

Otto Diels and Kurt Alder over 20 vear: 
Igo, for m the 1950 Nob 
prize for chemistry. Acknowledged as 
great help in nthe ubbe ind oth 

il maufacture that was successfully 

used | the G ins in World War II 

the Diels-Alder reaction is nevertheless not 


videly known and is referred to only i 
nical chemical books 
The Dhiels-Alder 1 on 1 gene 
method for 


as ! } > 
making organic chemicals. By 





means of it chemicals of the class of syn 


thetic rubber material can be converted 
into compounds of quite different type 


Butadiene, chloroprene and similar rul 


r ingredients are 


compounds whose ca 
joined by double bonds but 


Diels 
made to 


on atoms are 

anged in a straight line. In the 
Alder reaction such materials are 
with th 
lride. The 


W irose 


combine chemical maleic an 


iromatic material 
joined in ring 


result is an 


hye 
carbon atoms a 
shaped structures. 

These ring compounds, which are very 
useful to the occur in 
coal tar, but can be made in the laboratory 


1 
organic chemist, 


by only a tew methods Of the possible proc 


ring compounds 


f 


process 1S one ol 


esses of making wanted 
to order, the Diels Alder 


the simplest 
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PUBLIC HEALTH Puerto Rico has 


iccomplishead much in 


shed by last half dozen years. Of the future, 


° i 
=! | Puerto Rico Commended ~.": 
College With a child population larger than in 
urs. Di of our 48 states and with a per capita in 


team Death rate being reduced, but island needs help paren ccding Paget Pig eck yt 
ly Dut . en ~ ar" y state, Puerto ico needs help from the rest 
‘orm it from mainland for 84,000 families living in unhealthy slums, | of us if its children are to have the good 
e body 


of Ti one-fourth of population illiterate. 


start in life we crave for every child under 
the flag of the United States.” 


of | f Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 
dy ley > PUERTO RICO commended” by Fed re nine in 1946 could not read or w 


Security Administrator Oscar R (In continental U. S. the figure is 2.7' METALLURGY 


d fri Ewing. At the same time, Mr. Ewing urge of the population over age 13.) Better Alloys Asked 
] ] " 


A cat ainland U. S. citizens to give further aid Almost half. 46%. of the teachers em fr k 
lepro gg er ware ati ploved in 1948 did not meet the require. 10 Offset Manpower Lac 
7 . This will shock many Americans, com ment of normal school certificates for 
A ve 1g so soon after the attempted assassina lementary teachers and university degrees * SINCE the western world suffers a man 
ke on of President Truman by two Puerto for high school teachers power deficiency, it is vital that we give 
the ley Ricans and Puerto Rican attempts at re Almost half the children. 48%, never the men of our armed forces superior 
nie stDiagarsaac ii go beyond Irth grade weapons, techniqu s and equipment, 
wr The point on which Mr. Ewing praises Only about one-third of the children That is the opinion ol Maj Gen. Ward 
yromin Puerto Ricans and appeals for more U. S needing social services are being reached H Maris, expressed to the Washington sex 
ltivate Ae rte Om undoubtedly suena Tinese and other hndings of the Inte purge a meen eng die Mining 
eenter The irony of Mr. Ewing’s statement ap dsiatiseiaal Comualine paint | picture of and Metallurgical Engineers. Genera! Maris 
Hoa ; pearing at this tin is accidental and du “ Cet se? pis a s : ’ “ 3 chief of the Armvy’s research and develop 
fe, th al id ee conditions of poverty, ove crowding, pana g a Bs 
n ver a eee pene — i ith and gnorance, or the little knowl] _ “4 ' 
in test he statement concerns the Needs ol edge that is proverbially dangerous Such 50 _ Te metallurgy is concerned, the 
btaine: hildren of Puerto Rico” as determined conditions generally recognized as General isked his audience for more and 
‘arville. y the Interdepa mental Committee on reeding 1 ssness. rebellion and crime. better steel alloys, rpr ind better trtan 
pers ( ildren and Youth, of w hich Mr. Ewing On the bright side of the picture, the r ium, magnesium and aluminum 
; ch man. If son of these needs had port points to recent reductions in deaths There is need, he point d out. for utiliza 
18, 195 n met two decades or so ago, there might a wentieore ond childwe br milk and tion in tanks and other equipment, of low 
: n t tt npt on President eo) 6 fants nd p school P ildren. llov steel, greatel strength, of steel that 6 
nan's if t I oO lt nation. Fo otion of one-fifth of the insular budg P lighter ind mor asily welded Lightness, 
= » healt nd 39% of the budget to ie said, is important in considering the 
) 84.000 ftamilies 1 Puerto Rico in schools, and increase in funds for recrea needs of airborn troops 
47 ; owded into unhealthy slu on from $23.000 in 1940 to $525,000 in Schance Mews Letter, Newember 16. 1000 
U me-fourth of t population over 1948. 


“action _— ENGINEERING 


Drs New Windshield Glass 


year 
Nol Lessens Road Glare 
| as 
oth > MOTORISTS auto 
ssfu | yl) rdshield ; that reduces road 
Var Il 1 4 , 
gia and heat. It is giass ol xcellent op 
sn | ] ] ] 
t v quaities which 1 tinted aie slight 
niy 3 ric ry oH nd | eae Weft 
] 1-VrTe ll oO ina his a ¢g iduated 
shading ( ( 
rener; a , 
i 2 Th unt rety piate g » IS a product 


of Libb Owens-Ford Glass ¢ ompany and 


verte dy v 1 thors ighly road tested in 
pe many parts of the United States. It passes 
r ru he light-transmission equirements of th 
ie American Standards Association with 

de hot good margin to spare, according to G. P 


Diels M Nichol. Ir. of t g s company It 





ade to use - . mn 
ic an sary 
aterial Th lish-green tint in the glass itself 
ring is obtained by mixing iron oxides in the 
glass during manufacture. By balancing the 
> very ingredients properly, it was found possible 
ur in to eCliminat ibout one-third of the sun’s 
ratory giare-p oducing rays and one half the heat 
> proc rays and still preserve the optical qualities 


ounds vf the glass A secret process 1S used to pro 


CUTS GLARE—On the left you see how bright sun or glare looks through 
the conventional windshield. At right glare is eliminated in the upper shaded 


duce the modulated shading of the plastic 
in the upper part of the windshield 
B, 1950 portion. Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 
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GEOGRAPHY 
Russians Lead U. S. 
In Arctic Knowledge 


> THE RUSSIANS established a lead in 


knowledge of many Arctic conditions more 
than 13 year go and they have main- 
ined it up to today. 

This is the opinion of Dr. H. I Lands 

g of tl Research and Developme t 
Board expressed at the Alaskan Science 
Conference in Washington 

He isked the scientists present ror much 
nore r¢ n Alaskan weather, ice, 
permafro 1 terrain conditions and medi 
ne 

“Prozen ground, ice cover, and snow,” 
he pointed out, ive large influence on 
ilitarv mstruction and mooiiity in ti 
Arctic 

Knowledg ytmospheric and weather 


onditions. Dr. Landsberg said, would be 


pful in sucl problems as radar screen 


navigation and long distance 


communications. Much better and more de 


ire needed if troops are to 


ing, Loran 


tailed m ips 


xpected to oper ite ovel the v ist, sparsely 
populated territory of Alaska. 

Dr. Landsberg pointed to experiments on 
imimais with tl thyroid compound endo 
hrvn which increased their survival time 
1 cold ynditions by 54%. More work 
reeds to Db done with this compound, 
tid. before it can safely be used by man 

Research in 1yvs and means of pro 
lucing as much of the food and other neces 
stuies of troops in Alaska is possible, Dr 
Landsberg said, would greatly ease the logis 
ics problem 

Dr. Landsberg concluded by pointing out 
that most of the research projects that 
Armed Forces would like to see undertaken 

relation to Alaska also would be bene 

il in peacetime 

Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 
PALEONTOLOGY 


Alaska Yields 
Fossil Treasures 


See Front Cover 


nice stampeded Lor gold, 


ind found 


> WHERE men 


beyond 


fossil-hunters have gone 
inother treasu 

Alaska’s vast Brooks Range, yuntain 
headwall of the Yukon and one of the least 
explored reas in t world, is a “majestic 
graveyard” of sea bottom animals tha 
lived 300,000,000 years ago, Sn ithsonian 


; 
revea ed 


Institution scientists 


The discovery made by a party of 
U. S. government 
Arthur | 
sil expert 


expedition 


was 
geologists led by Dr 
Bowsher Sr., a Smithsonian fos 
During the 


past summer the 
pushed far 


Brook > 
valleys whose 
I skim " 

towel ed 


once 


mto the 


Range, finding great glacial 


mly imhabitants were a few 


The barren mountains which 


all around, the scientists found. were 
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the bottom of ancient shallow seas. This 
was during the Mississippian era, when the 
most abundant life on earth were plant 
like animals attached by stems to the ocean 
floors. 

These were the crinoids. When they died, 
their skeletons part of the muck 
it the bottom, and then fossils in solid rock. 
In later upheavals, Alaska rose from the 

mountains which the scien 
this summer buckled up from 


became 


seas, and the 
tists explored 
the land. 

found by the expedition 
types, not before known 


The crinoids 
were largely new 
to science. 

The party was flown to the Brooks foot 
hills by Alaskan bush pilots, jumping coun 
try which earlier expeditions had to cross 
going up the Yukon and 
through the river divides of its tributaries 


by dogsled, 


1 
} 


with great hardship 

Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 
MEDICINE 
St. Louis Strip 
Reveals Diabetes 
> THOUSANDS of Americans saw the 
St. Louis Strip” this week (Nov. 12-18). 


Unlike 


the burlesque show its name sug- 
he family. 


ests, this strip act is one for the 


It may prevent untimely deaths from dia 
~< 

It ri t ‘ndorsement of medical 

ithorities, because it is intended for quick, 


inexpensive dete unsuspected dia- 
With its aid, the American Diabetes 
Association hopes to find many of the 1,000, 
O00 | 


tron ofl 


retes 


tne disease and do 
found can 
saved from 


Americans who have 
1ot KNOW it I rose who are 


through 


prope treatment be 
diabetes death 

strip of paper, 
Most of its 
name, age and sex of the 
person to be tested. Attached by a strip of 


four by one inches. 


plastic is a small piece of specially treated 
arse filter , it, the filter 


' paper. To use 
paper end is dipped into the urine an hour 
. } 


so after a heavy meal, preferably the 
evening meal. Then it is set aside to dry 
Next morning it is mailed to the testing 
center 


At the center, is dipped in a 
fluid. If the strip turns blue, there was no 
than the normal amount of sugar 
urine and the individual does not 
or at least does not have un 
diabetes. If the turns 
red, it means sugar in the urine 
a doctor for 
About 


testing 


more 
in the 
h ive diabetes, 
tre ited 
yellow or 
and the 
further 
HU Strips a 


strip green, 
person needs to see 
examination and treatment. 
minute can be tested. 

Development of the strip is based on the 
finding by Dr. Norman Drey of St. Louis 
can be dried and the sugar it 


presery ed 


lat urine 
ntains 
St. Louis, where 
Seattle, W ish., ire 


’ 


the strip originated, and 


where it is getting its 
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MEDICINE 
Find Treatment for 


Major Tropical Disease 


> THE FIRST successful treatment of 
“Oncho,” a major tropical disease affect 
ing some 20 million persons in Central an 
South America and Africa, was reporte 
by Drs. Thomas A. Burch and L. L. Asl 
burn of the U. S. National Institutes of 
Health and the Pan-American Sanitary Bu 
reau at the meeting in Savannah, Ga., of 
the American Society of Tropical Medicin« 
“Oncho,” short for onchocerciasis, 
caused by tiny, worm-like organisms whic! 
are spread by a black fly called similium or 
buffalo gnat. From a third to half the dis 
ease’s victims have eye complications and 
one or two of every 100 patients are blinded. 
The treatment reported uses two drugs 
One, Hetrazan, was reported “spectacularl; 
effective” in causing rapid disappearance 
of the microfilariae that cause the disease 
But its effect was only temporary. Sumarin, 
also known as Bayer 205 or Germanin, was 
more effective over longer periods becaus 
it destroyed both the micro, or baby, and 
the adult worms of the disease. Using bot! 
together combines the speed and the last 
ing action. 
Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 


MEDICINE 
Artery Hardening Induced 
By Cortisone and ACTH? 


> A HINT that one kind of artery harden 
ing, called atherosclerosis, might be brought 
on prematurely by prolonged treatment with 
the anti-rheumatism drugs, cortisone and 
ACTH, appears in a report to the JourNa! 
OF THE AMERICAN MepIcaL ASSOCIATION 
(Nov. 11). 

The report is by Drs. David Adlersberg, 
Louis Schaefer and Stanley R. Drachman 
of Mount Sinai Hospital, New York. 

The “possible development of prematur« 
atherosclerosis” is suggested by two find 
ings: 

1. Some patients getting 
ACTH for long periods develop an excess 
of cholesterol in their blood. The New York 
doctors observed this in 77% of courses of 
treatment. Excess in the blood of this fatty 
substance is believed linked to development 
of the artery hardening condition. 

2. Premature atherosclerosis has been seen 
in patients with Cushing’s syndrome, and 
other signs and symptoms o! 
“moon face” and 

occurred in som 


cortisone or 


many of the 
this condition, such as 
form of diabetes, have 
patients getting prolonged ACTH or corti 
sone treatment. 

Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 
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GEOLOGY 
Alaskan Volcanic Ash 
Shows How Soil Forms 


> FERTILE soil is the foundation of hu 
man life. On Mt. Katmai in the Alaskan 
Peninsula is the one place in the world 
where men can study, at first hand, the 
steps by which soil is built, Prof. Robert 
F. Griggs of the University of Pittsburgh 
told U. S. and Canadian scientists at an 
Alaskan Science Conference in Washington. 

Katmai volcano blew up in 1912, one of 
the two great eruptions in the past cen- 
tury. The other was at Krakatao in the 
East Indies in 1883. Around both were 
laid down thick layers of pure, sterile vol- 
canic ash. 

These have been the only explosions, 
within the era of modern science, large 
enough to afford an opportunity for studies 
of how soil starts, Dr. Griggs said. 

So far, he said, no one has ever witnessed 
the formation of a mature soil from dead 
minerals. Studies were conducted at Kat- 
nai up until 1930; even then, ash lying as 
t fell was entirely inhospitable to ordinary 
plants, Dr. Griggs said. 

Now, he reported, revegetation has be- 
gun. Plants have come in on the ash. 

Dr. Griggs recommended a thorough sur- 
ey of the area, with all present knowledge 
micro-organisms and chemistry 
to bear. Katmai offers an oppor- 
to be duplicated 
lsewhere on the globe, he said. But the 
ypportunity is in danger of being missed. 

Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 
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MEDICINE 
Diet May Prevent 
Amebic Dysentery 


> AMEBIC dysentery, or amebiasis, which 
plagues a million people in the United 
States and millions more in the tropics, may 
some day be prevented by diet. 

Hope for this appears in a discovery re- 
ported by Miss Jane Taylor and Drs. Joseph 
Greenberg and Edward Josephson of the 
U. S. Public Health Service’s National Insti- 
tutes of Health at the meeting in Savannah, 
Ga., of the American Society of Tropical 
Medicine. 

So far, their findings apply only to guinea 
pigs. The exact type of diet that might be 
recommended to humans has not been 
worked out. 

The discovery itself was made accidentally. 
Miss Taylor and associates were trying to 
infect guinea pigs with the amebas that 
cause the disease, so as to have a laboratory 
animal instead of humans to test new treat- 
ments and the like. Emetine, the drug now 
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used, is slow, disagreeable and frequently 
not successful. Aureomycin, one of the so- 
called mold drugs, is more promising. 

When Miss Taylor was trying to infect 
guinea pigs, the regular guinea pig diet was 
not immediately available. So the animals 
were fed a diet of rat pellets and kale. To 
her surprise, eight out of 10 guinea pigs 
injected with amebas came down with the 
disease. Previous efforts to give it to these 
animals had met with little success. 

She repeated the experiment, in the 
careful way of scientists, but this time the 
guinea pigs were on their regular diet. And 
there were no cases of amebiasis. 

Since the only difference was the diet, 
they proceeded to test this further. With one 
kind of diet, 96% of the animals became 
infected. With another diet, 85% got in- 
fected. With normal guinea pig diet, only 
37% were infected. 

What basic nutritional factor makes 
guinea pigs more susceptible to the amebic 
infection is not known yet. Scientists have 
long known that some humans got the 
disease when exposed to it, while others 
similarly exposed did not. The findings re 
ported open the possibility that diet is what 
makes the difference. 

Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 


METALLURGY 
Better Beryllium by 
Powder Metallurgy 


> BETTER beryllium metal parts in the 
nuclear used in atomic energy 
work is promised as a result of investiga 
tions in powder metallurgy which indicate 
that a more ductile beryllium can be formed 
by this process. 


reactors 


The importance of beryllium in atomic 
energy work is due to its mechanical, chem 
ical and other properties, particularly its 
low neutron capture properties. Beryllium 
metal has low density, good resistance to 
corrosion and high relative strength. 

Investigations of beryllium articles made 
by the powdered metallurgy method was 
described in Chicago to the American So- 
ciety for Metals by Dr. H. H. Hausner and 
N. P. Pinto, both of Sylvania Electric Prod 
ucts, Inc., Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 

Beryllium pieces produced by usual cast 
ing and extrusion methods appear to lack 
ductility at room-temperatures. Beryllium 
powders can be compacted into solid pieces 
at room temperature without difficulty, 
these scientists found. No binder is needed. 

In order to obtain a material of fairly 
high density, the beryllium compacts may 
be heat-treated, or sintered, in a high vacuum 
or in a protective atmosphere such as 
argon. The process is caried out at tempera- 
tures below the melting point of the metal. 

Vacuum-sintered beryllium has measur 
able ductility. Argon-sintered beryllium com 
pacts are brittle. Vacuum-sintered beryllium 
can be reduced 9% in thickness by cold 
rolling, followed by annealing, which gives 
an improved product. 

Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 





ENGINEERING 
Remove Dust from Films 
For Clearer Pictures 


> LESS dust on motion picture films, with 
resulting better pictures, is promised in 
Rochester, N. Y., by scientists of the East- 
man Kodak Company. 

They have developed a new way of de- 
termining the electrostatic charge on the 
film. It is this charge that attracts the dust 
particles. 

Motion picture film, or any photographic 
film, becomes electrified when rubbed or 
passed over rollers. When electrified the 
films attract dust. Certain combs do the 
same thing after being stroked through the 
hair. Measuring accurately the electrostatic 
charge on motion picture films is the first 
step in eliminating the trouble. 

The new charge-measuring device shows 
that films receive varying charges from 
different materials. Dry velvet, for example, 
does not appreciably change the charge on 
certain films when rubbed on either the 
emulsion or support Velvet wetted 
with carbon tetrachloride will hold the 
hlm at a constant charge when rubbed 
on the emulsion side. But when it is 
rubbed on the support the film is 
almost completely discharged, and thus less 
likely to attract dust. 

Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 
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PHYSICS 
Pickup Devised for 
Underwater Sound 


> A TOTALLY different way of picking 
up sounds in a liquid, with possible appli 
cation to submarine detection, was reported 
to the Acoustical Society of America meet 
ing in Boston. 

Ultrasonic waves, much higher than hu- 
mans can hear, hit a wire covered with a 
porous coating that is under water. The 
ultrasonic waves set up in the wire an al 
ternating potential of the same frequency 
as the sound waves. This effect occurs re 
gardless of the kind of metal used in the 
wire, Drs. John Bugosh, Ernest Yeager, 
Frank Hovorka and Harry Dietrick, of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, told 
the meeting. 

They found that the effect appeared to 
depend on the type of porous covering and 
the solution with which the wire is covered. 
The voltage occurs either when the wire 
is in water or in a dilute electrolyte, a solu- 
tion that will support an electric current. 
While the voltage produced is small, it can 
be stepped up, or amplified, to give the 
necessary signal. 

This discovery is expected to be used 
extensively in the laboratory where scien 
tists studying sound effects can now use a 
small wire to pick up sound. Heretofore 
they have had to depend on much larger 
hydrophones, ones that might have some 
effect on the sound being studied. 

Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 
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Fuel To Be Plentiful 


We will all keep warm this winter unless there is 
unforeseen slow-down in production. Kerosene may be ditions 
scarce because it fuels jet planes. pore ee 


By A. C. MONAHAN 
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stored the heat of 


Various rooms, rT 


days for night and cloudy con 


( 
1 
i 


sunshiny 
For extended cloudy periods, elec 
trical heat was used to supplement the 


This is but one example of 


nany types of solar houses under expe 
Coal’s sha 8 ympa 1 A1% ntal development 
IOS ’ ‘ . 
Many houses in United States, ane 
(American scient iclively develop n foreign countries as well, are being suc 
1g yme-heating systems which do not cessfully heated by means of heat-pump 


ustomary fuels. Capturing and which circulate a refrigerant through pip¢ 


putting to mK it cre’ t of the buried in the earth below the frost line o 
in ye. Abstracting heat from the cold xtending into deep water wells. The prin 
ow frostline or from cold water iple involved is the mechanical refrigerator 
wells is another. This requires en n reserve 
V operate so-called heat pumps, but 


Always Heat in Earth 


momica energy fron electrical 
= No matter how cold the earth or water 
Meat from Sun may be, there is some heat in it. The r 
frigerant, tending to evaporate in the pipes 
So nerg | to heat the homes of | picks up heat which is accumulated and 
result of experimental delivered to the hous 
rk under way in many parts of the No matter what type of fuel is used t 
mt An p il solar hous t heat the home there are two essentials 
: widge, Mass., operated by the Massa economic heating. One is a house tight 
! ft ] nology, got thre enough to hold heat; the other is a well 
needed to keep it con cared-for and efhcient furnace. Economica 
g tl vinter fro heating can not be expected with a “leaky 
fl ! building, or if the heat from the fuel 
In t five-roe hou > rays. vasted up the chimney 
gy ft ug t ector on ts One of the fir t essentials in home hk 
! } I ! va in ’ Phe ing is to fill « ks and vices throug 
n ! ’ vhicl ited r tro nside gets ot 





NEW STYLE—The unjacketed operating part of a revolutionary anthracite 

coal furnace reveals the tube in which combustion takes place. A stream of 

coal is fed into one end of the tube and air for combustion is drawn in the 
other end. 
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SUN WARMED—Large windows in 
the living room of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology solar house 
in Cambridge, Mass., help capture 
heat from the sun, but the main 


capture device is on the roof above. 
The heat storage tank containing 
water is just under the roof. 


cold air from the outside gets in. These 
r passages may be around the window and 
frames and 
long sills in the basement or eaves of the 
oof. Stufing with rags or paper will close 

r some of the 


oor frames, between sashes, 


them. Better, however, are 
putty-like 

t which were developed for this par- 
purpose. 
isily inserted between sash and frame of 


window, make tight, leak-proof joints. 


] 


materials plentiful on the mar- 


cular Weatherproofing _ strips, 


Double windows, particularly on the 
ndy side of a house, will pay for them 
lves in a very few seasons. Some engi- 
ers say they can save up to 25% on fuel 
osts. Evidence of their value is immediate 
ith a touch of the hand on the inside of 
then on the inner 


a window opening having double 


single window, and 
ane ot 
indows. 

\ furnace to be efhcient must be clean. 
the inside flues through which air or 
iter to be heated are coated with soot 
om the fire, heat does not get through. 
insulator 


| 
brushes 


\ layer of soot is an excellent 
Any householder, with the 
vailable for the purpose, can keep the flues 
lean. Dampers and checks must also be 


<ept in good condition. 


wire 


Very important in keeping a house warm, 


where ] “d the ] . oo 
here coal is used as the fuel, is prope 


hring. Smoke rolling from the chimney is 


isually a sure sign of waste and improper 
Anthracite course, have 
10 trouble from smoke. But if a shovelful 
f bituminous coal is scattered over a hot 


users, of 
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volatile uncon 
sumed combustible gases immediately arise 
chimney. 

Good firemen heap the bituminous in a 


fire, volumes of soot and 


and escape up the 


AERONAUTICS 


conical pile in the center or in a sloping 


pile on one side. Combustion then takes 
place along the edges of the slopes. 
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| Plane Spotting Obsolete 


More than 150,000 volunteer civilian aircraft spotters 
taking part in recent training exercises were wasting time. 
Process too slow and outmoded by radar. 


> MORI 
civilian aircraft spotters wasted thei 
in a recent weekend test, 

thing which is obsolete and will be of little 
United States 


more will do SO as 


than 150,000 patriotic voluntee 
time 


learning some 


use to the defense of the 
And _ thousands 
training program continues 

Volunteer airplane spotters on training 
exercises spend two ‘hours or more in thei 
observation posts. Every plane a volunteer 
sees, he reports through regular telephone 
channels to an area filter center. This re 
port then is coordinated with others, plotted 
and relayed to radar centers. Radar centers 
evaluate the reports and send jet fighters 
after theoretical enemy planes. 

By the time all this time-consuming prox 
ess has been followed, the “enemy planes” 
would have A-bombed the coastal cities and 
hea led out to sea again. 

Even in World War II, plots from civilian 


spotters were always behind plots from 


radar in our coastal cities. Sometimes the 


was as much as five minutes. 
7 , : rT 4 
t 1S almost impossibie to tell by th 


} +} - 
nether 


a bomber flying at 40 


eve alone w 
000 feet is friend or enemy. It is impossib! 
that height. Radar 


j it 
| 


because friendly 


to identify fighters at 
can do this instantaneously 
planes carry an electronic device known 
IFF—“Identification, F 
addition Russia is believed to have in pro 
duction ] 


like our 


Higher top and cruising speeds of bom| 


riend or Foe.” In 


looks most exactly 


a plane that 
B-29. 


| ' 


ers and t increased altitudes at which 


- 
they fly will not give the air defenses time 
to use the information which comes from 
the civilian spotters. The B-29 top spe d 

over 350 miles per hour, the 
ove! 435. The 


surpass that 


B 36 top speed 
R Isslans Wy well equal oO 


Jet fighters have an extremely fast climb 


ing rate—how fast is a secret—but if they 
had to depend on civilian spotters for in 
formation, in many cases they could not 
even start climbing until after an enemy 
bomber had done its damage and _ started 
home. 

During World War II most vital Ameri 
can coastal cities were ringed with rada 
networks. They could spot planes as far as 
150 miles out at sea. Some present-day 


radar sets can spot storms—and presum- 


ably planes—as far away as 250 miles. Civ- 


ilian spotters are not able even to see the 
| 


planes until they are over land. 


currently 
Canada 
and along our other borders. During War 


The Defense Department is 


constructing a radar network in 
it is likely radar-carrying ships will cruise 
off shore. A vast network of civilian spotters 
will not be able to give as much or as 
accurate information as this network. Nor 
will the spotters be able to give this in 
formation as fast 
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master any of 29 important languages the 
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—any of 29 available languages 
Linguaphone courses were made astonish- 
ingly simple, easy and practical by more 
than 150 expert linguists of international 
fame. Endorsed by educators, used by col- 
leges, schoo!s, armed services and the 
choice of more than one million home- 
study students. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Brucellosis Is 
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Widespread 


Countless persons in the United States, Europe, 
Africa, and many parts of the Orient suffer from this disease 


contracted from cows, swine 


> FROM 40,000 to 60,000 persons in the 
United States and countless others in Eu 
ype, Africa and many parts of the Orient 
ire afflicted with the serious, long drawn 
out and sometimes fatal disease called bru 
ellosis. Other names for this sickness that 
killed Edsel Ford are undulant fever, Malta 
fever and, in cattle, infectious abortion. 
It attacks 
ins get it from 
hrough infected milk or through contact 
tending the animals or 


cows, swine 


and goats. Hu 
these animals, either 
work of 
processing them for foods 

On the European continent, 
the Scandinavian countries, it 
that between 15 and 30 of every 100 dairy 
cattle are infected, Dr. Martin M. Kaplan, 
Veterinary Officer World Health 
Organization at Geneva, Switzerland, de 
clared Third International Congress 
on Brucellosis in Washington. 


in their 


exclusive of 
is estimated 


ot the 
at the 


“ , ‘9 , 
Brucellosis has followed wherever the 


European breeds of cattle have been intro 
red j ther parts of the world, such as 


1, n 
aque A ili O 





Will you RETIRE 
YOUNG ENOUGH 
to enjoy it? 

Do you really want to work all your life ? 


You can take life easy a lot sooner than you think 
If you know where it costs less to live, and where you 
can earn a small income from a part-time business or 
job, you can afford to retire sooner, even now perhaps 

One of the best features of ‘‘Where to Retire on a 
Small Income’’ is that every town, city, or region 
described was selected because it offers opportunities 
to get part-time or seasonal jobs or to open a part- 
time business 

This book tells you where are the best places in the 
U. 8S. to retire. It covers Florida, California, New 
England, the South, the Pacific Northwest, etc. It 
also includes Hawaii, the American Virgin Islands 
and Puerto Rico 


With this book, you learn: 


where living costs, rents, and real estate are less 
(even where you can buy a farm for only $2500) 
where you can live inexpensively on an island far 
from the world, yet close to neighbors; 

where you can go fishing all year round; where you 
can go hunting, bathing, swimming, and always 
have a good time; 

where your hobby will bring you an income 
where you stand the best chance of living longer 


You'd spend months, plus hundreds of dollars if you 
searched for the hundreds of facts in this book by 
traveling around the country. But ali these facts on 
little known beauty spets, America’s favorite retirement 
areas, and many undiscevered tewns, cities, and regions, 
are yours for just $1. 

Sooner or later—now or in years to come—you will 
want to be independent. Order today, while you think 
of it. Money back, of course, if you're not satisfied 





Don’t bother writing a letter. Simply tear out ad 
print mame and address, and mail with $1 bill to 
Harlian Publications, 65 First Ave., Greenlawn, N. Y 





and goats. 


Africa, India, China, Japan and 
he reported. 


parts of 
Oceania,” 

The World Health Organization and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization have 
designated 14 brucellosis centers in differ 
ent countries to study the situation in 
various regions and work out methods of 


controlling the disease. 
In the Argentine coastal region, 90% of 
brucellosis cases are found among 
slaughter house and meat packing plant 
workers, Dr. E. A. Molinelli and associates 
of the Malbran Institute, Ministry of Pub 
lic Health, reported. But in the towns and 
villages of the Andean region, the chief 
source of human cases is goat milk products, 
principally cheese. Drinking milk is not an 
important source in Argentina because the 
habit of boiling milk is widespread. 
United States reported human 
cases reached a peak of 6,147 in 1947, 
dropping to 4,143 in 1949, Dr. James H. 
Steele and L. Otis Emik of the U. S. Public 
Health Service reported 


In the 


Reported cases, however, may be only 
one-tenth of possible human they 
pointed out. Difficulty in diagnosing the 
disease, which mimics many other condi 
ind entire absence of reporting be 
cause the patient did not see a doctor are 


the reasons for the discrepancy be 


cases, 


tions, 

mong 
tween number of reported cases and the 
numb most authorities believe actually 
exist. 

Use of antibiotic drugs, such as penicillin, 
ureomycin patients sick 
with fever may also cut down the number 
actually diagnosed, the Public Health Serv- 
ice doctors said. Patients might be treated 
and get well without the doctor ever having 
what ailed them, it 


and others for 


definitely diagnosed 


was suggested. 

The long incubation period between in 
fection and the development of sickness and 
reinfections or also complicated 
the picture. 
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relapses 


ENGINEERING 

Atomic Power’s First Use 
May Be In Ocean Vessel 

> FROM the outlook it appears 


that ocean vessels will be the first to use 
itomic energy otherwise than in a bomb. 


present 


The first actual application of this type of 
energy in propulsion may be in a sub 
marine, 


Aviation is looking forward to super 


sonic bombers powered with atomic energy 


that will be able to circle the world i 
non-stop flights. Predictions are being mad 
that atomic energy will power industria 
plants. By-product heat from a governmen 
atomic pile may soon be put to work, bu 
the application of atomic energy to indus 
trial plants is mot yet a principal objectiy 
of nuclear scientists. 

Scientists and engineers, however, ari 
hard at work in the design of equipment 
to use atomic energy in the propulsion of 
ocean vessels, submarines and airplanes. A 
major problem at the Knolls Atom 
Power Laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y., 
the design of a shipboard atomic plant fo 
the U. S. Navy. This laboratory is operate 
by General Electric for the U. S. Atom 
Energy Commission. 

Scientists at Oak Ridge Laboratories, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., under the sponsorship of the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 
are working on atomic energy as a sourc 
of propulsion for aircraft. 

One important reason why atomic en 
ergy can not be used for all types of pro 
pulsion is the enormous weight of the shiel: 
around the reactor to protect personn 
from dangerous radiation. The usual shield 
is a six-foot enclosure of special concret 
Its weight would mean little on an ocean 
vessel, being far less than that of the fuel 
which now must be carried but would b 
unnecessary with atomic power. Shield 
weight presents an important problem 
aircraft and, perhaps an insoluble probl 
in railway locomotives and automobiles 

Some general facts about the submarine 
ytomic reactor being developed at the Knolls 
laboratory were recently revealed by K. A 
Kesselring, assistant head of the laboratory 
engineering division. It will he said, 
an atomic reactor operating at a very hig 
temperature to produce heat. The heat, in 
turn, will be transferred to liquid met 
in a closed low-pressure system, and thence 


use, 


to a boiler where steam will be generat 
steam turbines. 
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to drive 


MEDICINE 
Smallpox Vaccine 
Prevents Mouth Blisters 


> BLISTERS in the mouth, something like 
canker sores and fever blisters, that keep 
coming back can be successfully treated and 
prevented in some cases by smallpox vaccin 

Details of the treatment, which involves 
giving gradually increasing doses of the 
vaccine, were reported by Dr. Donald A 
Kerr of the University of Michigan Schoo! 
of Dentistry at the meeting in Atlantic City 
of the American Dental Association. 

Aureomycin, one of the new “wonder 
drugs,” also is “somewhat effective” in trea 
ing the condition but does not provide in 
munity against further attacks, Dr. Ker 
said. 

Secondary herpetic stomatitis is the name 
dentists give the condition. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
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Malaria Toll Unnecessary 


Failure of unit commanders to carry out health order 
to take atabrine twice a week cost Seventh Army almost 
500 men a month in African campaign. 


>» BECAUSE unit commanders failed to 
arry out a health order to take atabrine 
twice a week, the Seventh Army lost thou 
inds of its men to malaria during the 
\frican campaign in World War II. 

The actual malaria rate in part of 1943 
vas 30 per 1,000 men which on a divisional 
basis means almost 500 men a month in 
the Seventh Army. About as many more 
were evacuated with “fever of unknown 
origin” which was in reality malaria. 

This example of unnecessary loss of fight 
ing men during a campaign was given by 
Dr. Perrin H. Long of the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine, at the meet 
ing of the Association of Military Surgeons 
in New York. 

The responsibility for maintaining health 
in any military unit, he pointed out, rests 
on the commander of the unit. The medical 
officer may and should advise on all health 
matters, but it is up to the commanding 
officer to issue orders and see that they are 
carried out. 

The Seventh Army example, Dr. Long 
said, “is but one of a number of instances 
which could be cited as examples in which 
a lack of command responsibility resulted 
in serious losses of manpower at the height 


MICROBIOLOGY 


of combat.” 

Medical science has made such strides 
in prevention of disease that the Armed 
Services could establish maximal permis 
sible disease rates for certain diseases. If a 
unit had more cases of such disease than 
the permitted rate, the commander could 
and should be disciplined, Dr. Long de 
clared. 

The British Army has followed this pro 
cedure since 1945. One British unit com 
mander was actually relieved of his com 
mand because of an excessive malaria rate 
within his unit. 

Dr. Long also advises that when an ofh 
cer’s efficiency is being considered in con 
nection with his promotion, the health rec 
ord of his unit should be studied. 

Establishment of maximal permissible dis 
ease rates and disciplinary action against 
commanders in whose units these rates are 
exceeded may seem “revolutionary,” Dr. 
Long said. But, he added, they “‘would 
appear definitely desirable in a day when 
military manpower is such a critical item in 
our program for national security. 

“He who wastes it should not go un 
scathed,” quipped Dr. Long. 
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Mildew-Resistant Fabrics 


> NEW cotton fabrics that will stand up 

in the jungle to mildew and rot are the 

goal of tests by the Army Quartermaster 

Corps and U. S. Department of Agriculture 
ound the world. 

Anti-mildew cloth is badly needed by the 
irmed forces for tents and uniforms that 
will not fall apart after a short stay in hot, 
tropical regions. During World War Il, 
fabric losses to the tiny organisms that cause 
fiber decay were drastic. Tentage, clothing 
and other equipment, particularly in the 
South Pacific, fell victim to molds and 
fungi at an alarming rate. 

To test various new anti-mildew chemi 
ils, at least four exposure stations will be 

t up in widely separated parts of the 
vorld. Experiments will be carried out over 
he next several years at these stations. 

One will be in New Orleans. There, test 
ibrics will be treated with various fungi- 
ides by scientists at the Agriculture De- 
vartment’s Southern Regional Research 
aboratory, and part of the cloth will be 
xposed to the humid, subtropical Louisi- 
na weather. 


A hot-and-dry test station will be estab 
lished by the Quartermaster Corps at Las 
Cruces, N. Mex., to test fabrics under desert 
conditions. Other exposure centers are to be 
overseas, one probably in the Caribbean, the 
other in the South Pacific for severe tropi 
cal conditions. 

From the actual weathering experiments, 
the scientists hope to check the validity of 
test-tube methods for predicting fabric re 
sistance to rot and mildew. The experiments 
will also provide the most extensive data 
ever collected on the actual effectiveness of 
anti-mildew, anti-rot chemicals on cotton 


cloth. 
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GENETICS 
Inherited Abnormalities 
Bar to Marriage 


> PEOPLE born with slight physical ab 
normalities should not marry other people 
with similar abnormalities if they intend to 
have children. This warning was issued by 
Dr. E. B. Ford, Oxford University geneticist, 


333 


at the conference in London on “The Bio 
logical Hazards of Atomic Energy.” 

Dr. Ford said slight abnormalities may 
indicate that a person carries a damaged 
gene which is partly neutralized by the 
presence of its normal counter-part. 

However, the children of two such per- 
sons may inherit a damaged gene from each 
parent and, under this double dose, they 
may be doomed to extreme physical de 
formity. 

As an example of this type of hereditary 
abnormality Dr. Ford mentioned brachy 
dactylia, which is an abnormal shortness of 
the fingers and toes. 
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Dr. Koelz in Iran, Afghanistan and India. 





Nores ON THE CuTTHROAT AND Ratnspow Trovuts 
virH THE Description oF a New SPECIES 
PROM THE Gita Riv New Mexico—Robert 
Rush Miller—Un vers't »f Michigan Press 
12 p., illus., pap cents 
FRSONALITY AND PsycuoTnerRaAPy: An analysis 
in Terms of Learning, Thinking, and Cul 
ture—John Dollard and Neal I Miller 
McGraw-Hill, 488 p., illus., $6.50. Hypo 
theses to explain what happens in psycho 
therapy in term behavior theory. 

RINCIPLES OF INTENSIVE PsYCHOTHERAPY 
Frieda Fromm-Reichmann—University of Chi- 
ago Press, 245 p., $3.75. Formulated on the 
basis of the application of Freud's concepts and 
Sullivan's operational interpersonal relations. 

RATES AND AMOUNTS 0O RUNOFF FOR THE 
BLACKLANDs or Texas—Ra!'ph W. Baird and 
William D. Potter—Gove't. Printing Office 
U. S. Dept. of Ag. Tech. Bull. No. 1022 
23 p., illus., paper, 10 cents. 

SAFETY IN THE Mininc INpustry—D. Harring 
ton, J. H. East, Jr. and R. G. Warncke 
Gov't. Printing Of Dept. of Mines Inf 
Cire. 7485, 157 p., illus., paper, 40 cents. A 


statistical stud) 


Cue SEA AND Irs Mystertt John S. Colman 
Norton, 261 p., illus., $3.75. An introduction 
to the science of the sea. The geography of 


the chemistry of the sea and 
the 


the ocean floor, 


the circulation of water, currents, waves 


and tides are discussed. 


Seven Science Ficrion Noverts or H. G. 
Weiis—Dover, 1013 p., $3.95. Among the 
novels included are The First Men in the 


Moon, The Invisible Man, and The Time Ma 


chine. 


Sex AND TEMPERAMENT IN THREE PRIMITIVE 
SocteTi1EsS—Margaret Meadl—New American 
Library, 218 p., paper, 35 cents. A pocket 
book edition of a work appearing in 1935. 


4 Doctor's Life of Science 
Schuman, 319 
famous 


Sir THoMas Browne: 
and Faith—Jeremiah S. Finch 
p., illus., $3.50. A biography of a 

d 


17th century doctor. 


Snow Me ttinc: Design, Installation and Con- 
trol of Systems for Melting Snow by Hot 
Water Coils Embedded Beneath Walks, 


Roads, or Other Areas Where Snow is an 
Obstruction or Hazard—T. Napier Adlam— 
Industrial Press, 224 p., illus., $4.50. 

SPIDERS OF THE RHOICININAE (PISAURIDAE) FROM 
WeEsTERN Peru anv Ecuapor—Harriet Ex- 
line—American Museum of Natural History, 
13 p., illus., paper, 25 cents. 

Steroip HorMoNES AND Tumors: Tumorigenic 
and Anti-tumorigenic Actions of Steroid Hor- 
mones and the Steroid Homeostasis Experi- 


Science News Lerrer / Vove 


P | _— 
\lexande! Lipscnutz 7 


dynamics of cancer 


Toor. ENGINEERIN \ ind | ( r 
Lawrence | Do ive H 19 
us be) | 
ULTRAHIGH FREQUENCY ENGINEERIN Thom 
L.. Martin, |] entice-Ha 56 p. 1 
5.1 \ college tou ule t en 
dent cle ¢ i pl | 
VIRUSES 19 M. Delbruck, |! California 
Institute of Technology, 147 p., illus., $2.5 
Proceedings of a conterence on the simlarities 
and dissimilarities between viruses attacking 
in.mals, plants and bacteria pectivel 
Held at the California Institute of Technolog 
March 20-22, 195¢ 
Science News Letter, November 18, 1750 
ENGINEERING 


Devise New Technique 
For Measuring Paint 


> THE THICKNESS of paint and varnish 
coatings and how rust and tarnish form on 
metals are among the subjects being studied 
techniques described at a 


Yo k Acad my 


with new spe 
cial symposium of the New 


ot Sciences. 


Dr. Jean Jacques Trillat, director of the 
X-ray and Electronics Laboratory of the 
French National Scientific Research Cen 
ter, described these new methods as well 
as a new apparatus devised to help in the 


measurement of thicknesses 


Use ol X i 


particles thrown out from a surface by the 


coaung 


ays and photoelectrons (charged 


gat or othe 


action ol radiation) to study 


, 1 ; 
tne sul metais, alloys and minerals 


faces ol 
is one of the techniques. Ano.her method 
X-rays to surface 
hlm on paper and biological objects. Stull 
is to use X-rays that 
been diffracted, or changed from their origi 


is to use analyze thin 


another method have 
nal path, to study corrosion and lubrication 

The new apparatus measures the angles 
between X-rays and the films at which the 
X-rays are directed. From them can be cal 
culated 


paint and varnish. The method also can be 


the thickness of such substances as 
used to study the oxidation, or rusting, 
process; to identify alloys and to learn about 
the effects of surface polishing of metals. 
Another technique described to the New 
York Academy of Sciences makes it 
ble to prepare a metal surface in a vacuum. 
This surface can then be machined in the 
vacuum at any thus 
permitting new 
metal surfaces. It further allows the scien 
tists to distinguish the physico-chemical fac 
tors such as adsorption and chemical affinity 


p* wsSl 


desired temperature, 


research into the study of 


from the structural factors. 

This new method helps laboratory study 
of the fresh, clean surfaces of solids, of the 
measurement of strface temperatures, of 
the results of machining metals and of how 
rust and tarnish form. 

Dr. Trillat is a professor at the Sorbonne 
and an officer of the French Academy 
November 18 


Science News Letter, 1950 


ENGINEERING 


Want To Aid Europe 
Without Losing Secrets 


> ONE KNOTTY problem today is how 
to help European industries produce de 
tense materials without handing them 
patents and “know-how” that can be* used 
in commercial war on the United State 
Acknowledging that arming of — th 
North Atlantic Treaty countries has been 
delayed by reluctance of U. S. industry to 
export their industrial and technological 
secrets without safeguards, one meeting of 


government 


in Washington 


industrial and representatives 
has been h ld 


In some of the countries that would be 
, » J Pon fol 1 j ) 
nost helpful in making defense and mili 
tary equipment, the concerns ready to do so 

; : , , 

re the world rivals of the American com 
panies producing the needed materials in 
this country If hard-won production 


methods are handed over to their I uropean 


rivals, the American companies are feat 
ful that their own know-how will be used 
to compere W ith them commercially as we 

is to equip the fighting forces. 

Writing into governmental and com 
mercial agreements safeguards to prevent 
ibuses is being discussed further. 

Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 





REAL PANSY COASTERS 


Made by embedding real pansies in Castolite, a 
new liquid casting plastic. Students can embed 
real flowers, butterflies, shells, photos, etc., to 
make interesting paper weights, coasters, jew- 
elry, buttons, trays and many other distinctive 
objects. Use home tools. 


Stimulates Student Interest 
Says Danville, Ky., Teacher 


A Danville, Kentucky teacher writes: ‘‘Castolite 
has served a dual purpose in my class room. The 
children used it to preserve specimens of butterflies 
and wild flowers which had been collected as a 
science project. As a part of the functional art 
program, the more beautiful specimens were used 
to make paper weights and coasters. The unique 
process of preserving the science specimens was 
very fascinating to the pupils. It was an added 
stimulus to their work.’’"—Mary Ann Kavanaugh, 
Teacher, Maple Avenue School, Danville, Ky. 


FREE FOLDER on Request 


Our new “‘Liquid Magic’ folder is fully illustrated 
in colors and shows the possibilities of this amazing 
material for class and hobby use. The idea is 
especially timely now, because Castolite creations 
make unusual Christmas gifts. “Liquid Magic” is 
FREE. Send a card or note of request te: 


THE CASTOLITE COMPANY 


Dept. TM-50, Woodstock, Illinois 
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New Machines and Gadgets « 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., Washington 


6, D. C ask for Gadget Bulletin 545 


and 


io EAR PROTECTOR, able to stop loud 


sudden notses from reaching the ear drum 
fits com 


the ear canal. It ts a sonic ea 


vet admi g conver sational tones, 
fortabl, 
, 

ut wires or battery, for soldiers 

and others 


industrial workers near ex 


plosions 


Science News Letter, November 18, 


1950 


i REVERSIBLE FAN, for industrial ap 
plications, has a specially-designed propeller 
which will give an equal air flow in either 
dire ( tie 2 r< desire a 
ying kilns where one-wa) 
prot ide non-uniform dry 


One use ts to circulate 


Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 
, j y 
fo GAS MIXER, for use with bottled bu 
tane of] propan liquefied gas in rural homes, 
is a tank with sections. When gas 1s 
drawn from the larger section, vapor 1s 
through a pipe leading out of the 
producing a mixing agita 


two 
orce d 

” 
smaller section 
tion. 


Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 


i POLYETHYLENE RINGS, used 
in some large television receivers to in 
sulate the metal picture tube electrically, 
are formed by a which 
produces a curved shape free of distortion. 


nou 


curved extrusion 


K, 


Bulbs and may be planted up 


until the ground freezes. 


pe onies 
The dairy cow population of the United 
States is two cows to each 13 persons. 


wheel, midget automo 


Norway. 


A two-seat, thret 


bile is under construction in 


lt by birds 1S prol 


humming 


The daintiest nest bui 
ably that of th 


bird. 


ruby-throated 


Potatoes can be propagated by planting 
an eye from a potato and also from seed 
produced in balls that sometimes grow on 
the vines 

stand il d we ight, smal] 
t le + | . " | > 

at least ounces per dozen, 


— 
lo be of xs? 
must weigh 
' 


medium eggs 21 ounces, and large eggs at 
least 24 ounces a dozen. 


The first stage in the process of pickling 
involves fermentation in which 


he physical 


CH umbers 
structure of the vegetable is 
changed so that it can take up readily 
sugar, vinegar and other flavoring. 


To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, 


re 4 : 
+ en 


The photo shaws a circular ring, but they 
made elliptical or in other curved 
shapes 
Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 


% IRON REMOVER, to clear pipeflou 
ing liquids of tiny particles that might dam 
age such processing equipment as refiners, 
pumps and grinders, uses permanent mag- 


remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


nets. These are set up in a flow-interrupting 
unit which makes 30-degree angles with 
the pipeline. 


Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 


“OCCUPATIONAL” LENSES for eye 
glasses have segments which permit set 
eral fields of vision. Trifocals aid sight 11 
close, medium and distant zones. For | 
brarians, the distance segment may be in th 
center, with the medium segment above t 
enable seeing books on upper shelves. 
Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 


{ HAND-DRILL HEADLIGHT to illum 
inate the work area was recently granted a 
patent by the government. An electrically 
operated drill of the portable type has an 
electric bulb socket in a separate compart 
ment in its forward end. 

Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 


{ PROJECTING EDGE for the stove oi 
kitchen table, to hold a meat grinder o1 
other clamp-type kitchen tool, is provided 
by a square of wood with rubber suction 
cups on its lower side. Separation from the 
surface to which attached is easily made 
with a dull knife. 

Science News Letter, November 18, 1950 
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We wish to serve you— 


Don’t Delay 


that NEW BOOK you 
want to read. SCIENCE NEWS 
LETTER will gladly obtain for you 
any American book or magazine 
in print. Send check or money 


getting 


order covering regular retail price 
($5 if price is unknown and ad- 
justment will be made). We will 
pay postage in the United States. 
You can attach a separate sheet, 
to your address coupon at right, 
listing title, publisher, 
price, and mail to Book Depart- 
ment, Science Service, 1719 N 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


author, 


LET US ORDER YOUR BOOK 


Book Order 


shington 6, D. C. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1719 N Street N. W. *- Washin 
write us to renew you SCIENCE NEWS LETTER subscrip- 


tion, change address, order other materials, etc. It 


identifies you as one of the SNL family. Lower line date 
is expiration. Allow three weeks for address change. 


Clip and enclose this address imprint whenever you 





